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A Word from the Editor 


Bige almost spoils a good act by that peppy cast of actors 
that Blanche Sage Haseltine calls the Spartans. In the story 
for next month Bige comes very near to getting Andy into 
serious difficulties. If you have not been reading Blanche’s 
Corner, read it and enjoy Blanche’s gang. 

A few weeks ago Alice Peterson, a dear little five-year-old 
lady from Topeka, Kansas, called at our office. She spent a 
delightful quarter of an hour with us. Among the interesting 
things she had to tell us was this: last year her grandmother 
subscribed for Wee Wisdom for her, but this year Alice saved 
her money in a prosperity bank and paid for her own sub- 
scription. We enjoyed Alice’s visit. We are always glad to 
welcome Wee Wisdom readers in Wee Wisdom’s home. 

If you would like to know better how to make friends of 
your schoolmates and neighbors, “Anne’s Adventures in 
Friendliness” will give you some good ideas. 

This month you will be planning and enjoying Halloween 
fun. The Workbench and Busy Sunbeams departments will 
give you some good suggestions for Halloween. 

Those of you who enjoyed “How Happiness Came to 
Jason” will find “How the Blue Arrow Was Won” just as de- 


lightful. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 13898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltin 


Most times the pond is bluish-green, \ A 
Where darting tadpoles may be seen, uae 
But not today. 
The yellow leaves of the willow tree 
Are golden ships gone down to sea, 
To sail away. 


A million ships, or maybe more, 

They spread across from shore to shore, 
A carpet gay. 

A magic carpet it might be, 

To carry me across the sea, 
But just in play. 
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Ruth the Gleaner 


By MyYRA KING WHITSON 


“‘T am October’s child, October’s 
child, October’s child,’’ sang Ruth, 
as she brushed her shining hair be- 
fore going to school. As_ she 
brushed, the morning sunshine, 
dancing in through her bedroom 
window, rippled across her curls in 
little paths of light. 

suppose,’’ laughed her mother 
as she smoothed a blue coverlet 
across Ruth’s small bed, ‘‘that when 
you chose to have your birthday in 
October you also decided to look 


' like the other things that bloom in 


that month—all golden and brown 
like gaillardias and goldenrod and 


_ } black-eyed Susans and the autumn 
| 1 leaves. 
good taste.”’ 


I think you showed very 


yj 


IT IS JUST THE KIND OF STORY I LIKE BEST 


AS ile 


‘‘Which reminds me,’’ sparkled 
Ruth, the sunshine dancing from 
her hair into her brown eyes, ‘‘that 
for my birthday this year I want 
a bicycle just like Bob’s. I want 
it more than anything else in the 
whole world. If Bob has one, I 
think I should have one.”’ 

Mother had slipped her arm 
about Ruth, and now they were 
walking out into the sunny break- 
fast room, where Daddy and Bob 
were having a jolly time together 
as they dished up steaming cereal 
and filled the electric toaster with 
slices of raisin bread. Through the 
gently stirring curtains Ruth saw 
Bob’s new wheel parked on its 
stand beside the walk. The bicycle 
had been a gift to 
celebrate several 
important events 
in the life of her 
brother, who was 
two years older 
than she: his suc- 
cess in summer 
camp, en- 
trance into Jun- 
ior high, and his 
birthday in Sep- 
tember. Ruth 
looked longingly 
a at the wheel’s 

gleaming red 
enamel, its shin- 
ing, nickel-plated 
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TOGETALR. TALS SHINED 


NIQKELU-PLATED WHEELS. 


wheels and handle bars, and its. 


beautiful, graceful lines. She felt 
her desire for a wheel growing big- 
ger and bigger until it seemed to 
flood her heart, like a great ocean 
wave breaking on the beach. 

‘*Daddy,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you 
will get me a bicycle for my birth- 
day—just like Bob’s, only, of 
course, a little girl’s bicycle—won’t 
you?”’ 

‘*Not this year,’’ Daddy replied. 

Just those three words! They 
were prompted by the kindest 
thought for her, but they brought 
keen disappointment. Daddy did 
not see how he could spend another 
fifty dollars out of that year’s sal- 
ary for a bicycle. He wanted her 
to understand clearly, so that she 
would not be disappointed even 
more keenly on her birthday. Also, 
he was not sure that his little daugh- 
ter, who was not yet nine years old, 
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could ride a_ bicycle 
safely and could give it 
proper care. 

‘‘What makes you 
think you are old enough 
for a wheel ?’’ demanded 
Bob, piling sugar on his 
cereal. ‘‘I had to wait 
for mine until I gradu- 
ated—had to wait until 
I was eleven, too. I 
earned my wheel.”’ 

‘Slow up on_ that 
sugar, Sonny,’’ warned 
Daddy, and dropped the 
whole subject of wheels. 

Ruth pretended to be 
very much interested in a milk 
wagon that was passing the house 
just then, so that no one would no- 
tice her tears. But soon they were 
falling too fast to be hidden. She 
slipped from the table and went in 
search of a handkerchief. She 
ended the search on her bed, with 
her face buried in the pillows. 

She faintly heard Daddy leav- 
ing for the office. Later, she heard 
the merry honk of Bob’s bicycle 
horn as he set out for Junior high. 
The sound of it drove her face 
deeper into the feathery darkness 
of her pillows. At last, she heard 
another sound and knew that in 


some way it meant the end of the | 


storm that had been going on in- 


side of her. It was Mother coming | 
into the room. Mother had a magic | 


way with storms. 
‘‘Isn’t there some way I ca 


prove that I am big enough to own: 


the 
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' right out into the 


harvest, since she 
_hadn’t a harvest 
_ of her own.’’ 
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a bicycle?’’ Ruth asked, sitting up 
and blinking with wet eyes at her 
mother. 

‘“‘T’m sure there is,’’ answered 
Mother quite calmly, ‘‘because I 
believe you are big enough.”’ 

“Do you really? Oh, Mother, 
how ean I prove it?’’ 

‘*T have been thinking about the 
beautiful girl in the Bible for whom 
vou were named,’’ said her mother, 
‘‘and I feel sure that if you can 
Jearn her secret you will reap a har- 
vest of happiness and good things, 
just as the Ruth in the Bible did.”’ 

‘‘Oh, please tell me her secret,”’ 
the little girl asked hopefully, ‘‘if 
you really think it will bring me a 
bicycle. ”’ 

‘‘At first,’’ Mother explained, 


| “the Ruth in the Bible story was 
| very poor; so poor that she might 


have spent all her time with her 
head buried in pillows, weeping 


over her hard 
luck. she 
didn’t. No, in- 
deed! She got 


sunshine and be- 
gan gleaning an- 
other person’s 


‘*Gleaning— 
gleaning?’’ inter- 
rupted Ruth. 
“T’ve never heard 
that word before. 
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of it—gleaning—it makes a sort of 
music. What does it mean ?’’ 

‘“There was a law in Ruth’s day,”’ 
Mother continued, ‘‘that when the 
fields were reaped some of the grain 
was to be left in the corners, for 
the use of those who needed it. Ruth 
took advantage of that law and 
gathered up all the happiness and 
usefulness that were free for her, 
until soon she reaped a wonderful 
harvest of her very own. In other 
words, she gleaned. 

‘‘She gleaned in the field of Boaz, 
a wealthy farmer. He was glad to 
have her clean up the corners and 
gather up the bits of spare wheat 
and barley to take home to her 
mother-in-law. As she worked in 
the field Ruth’s face was always so 


I like the sound Stop! Srap! LAVGHEB HER FATAERL. 
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sweet and happy that Boaz began 
4 to want to know more about this 
; pleasant girl. To his surprise, he 
learned that she was his distant rel- 
ative, so he said that she must be 
treated like one of the family ; be al- 
lowed to drink of their water, to eat 
with them, and to have all the grain 
she wanted. At last, he grew to love 
her, and she became his bride.’’ 

‘Tt is just the kind of story I like 
best,’’ said Ruth, ‘‘but I don’t see 
how it will help me to get a bicycle. 
Maybe that law is out of date by 
this time. Anyhow, I don’t see how 
it would help me.”’ 

‘‘Bob’s wheel is his harvest,’’ 
Mother answered. ‘‘ He worked for 
it long and patiently, and it came to 
him. The greatest blessing that the 
wheel can bring belongs to Bob. 
But if you will watch you will see 
little minutes of happiness and fun 
that you can 
glean from the bi- 
cycle; little times, 
like the corners 
in Boaz’ field, 
when you can en- 
joy Bob’s wheel 
with him and get 
ready for the one 
that sometime 
will surely come 
to you.”’ 

‘**He said I was 
not to touch it,”’ 
flared Ruth re- 
sentfully. 
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never help him to oil it, or to dust 
it, or that you must never hold open 
the garage door when he puts it 
away at night?”’ 

Ruth’s head drooped. ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought of that,’’ she murmured. 

Gleaning was something to think 
about as she sat beside her mother, 
who took her to school in the ear. 
She thought about it now and then 
during spare minutes in school, 
when she had free time for think- 
ing. When she came home that eve- 
ning, she was still turning over in 
her mind the thought of gleaning, 
wondering how she could apply it 
to her own problem. 

She found Bob struggling with a 


huge bundle of evening papers. He ~ 
had taken a route on the Evening 
His face wore a puzzled — 


Star. 
frown. 
‘“‘The other boys that have been 


“Did he say La 
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delivering papers a long time roll 
‘em as they ride and pitch ’em onto 
people’s steps from their bikes, but 
I ean’t seem to do it; I always fall. 
| suppose it takes practice to learn 
to do all that at the same time. I 
have to stop every time I throw 
one.”’ 

‘““Maybe if they were already 
rolled at home you could throw 
them from your bike,’’ suggested 
Ruth. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Bob, with - fine 
scorn, ‘‘when would the people get 
their papers—midnight? Folks 
want their papers early.”’ 

‘*T could help you roll them, Bob. 
It wouldn’t take both of us very 


_ long to roll them. It wouldn’t be 


as long as stopping to roll and 
throw every one.’’ 

‘Oh, will you do that?’’ asked 
Bob, eagerly. ‘‘That sure will be 
great! Say, if you do that for me 
until I get in practice so I can 
throw the way the other boys do, 
I’1l—I’1l teach you to ride my bike 
—no fooling.”’ 

Ruth and Bob had great fun roll- 
ing the papers together, and Bob 
came home from his route quite a 


| little while before dark. 


‘“Want to try riding tonight?”’ 
and Ruth climbed 
eagerly onto the seat. 

Every night for several weeks, 
after the papers had been rolled 
and delivered, Ruth took a ride on 
the bicycle. At first Bob held her 
and taught her how to keep her bal- 
ance and to work the pedals. Soon, 
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however, she could spin along and 
dart about on the bicycle like a lit- 
tle swallow. She helped Bob to keep 
the bicycle polished. Together they 
burnished the nickel-plated wheels 
and washed off all mud and dust 
every night before they put the 
wheel carefully away in the garage. 
Meanwhile, not another word did 
Ruth say about a present for her 
birthday, which finally arrived on 
the last Saturday of October. Cer- 
tainly she found no hint of a bicycle 
all day, though she had so many 
other things to make her happy 
that she hardly gave a thought to 
the bicycle. Mother had invited 
eight of Ruth’s friends to spend the 
afternoon with her. The shades 
were all pulled down so that the 
jack-o’-lanterns could shine out. 
Witches grinned from the curtains 
and black cats prowled about over 
the walls. It was all very gay; a 
big white cake glowed with nine 
candles, and ice cream in the shape 
of yellow pumpkins was served. 
Then, something quite unfore- 
seen happened. Daddy had walked 
home that afternoon and, after hav- 
ing explained to Mother that he had 
left the car for a complete overhaul- 
ing in a down-town garage, had 
gone into his study to work. 
Suddenly, while the party was in 
full swing, Daddy, with a worried 
look on his face, came out of his 
study. 
‘“‘T must find Bob immediately,”’ 
he said. ‘‘T have left some impor- 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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Blue 


Count Alfred’s archery range was the 
best in all the land. It was there that 
young men and their elders gathered 
every year to shoot arrows at a target. 
This year Count Alfred had invited the 
younger boys of the land to try their 
marksmanship. So from each hamlet, 
town, and city the boy who was best 
with the bow and arrow was chosen to 
be sent to Count Alfred’s archery tour- 
nament. The king himself had offered 
the prize in the boys’ contest. 

The prize, the king had announced, 
would be an arrow, the head of which 
would be the same color as the king’s 
court robe—a deep sky-blue. Hence it 
was called the blue arrow. Yet the 
blue arrow held a deeper meaning than 
merely a prize for perfect marksman- 
ship. It was a kind of key to greater 
things. The boy that won the blue ar- 
row would be taken into the king’s pal- 
ace, would be reared in the king’s house- 
hold, and some day would be admitted 
to the king’s court. 

In the small hamlet of Kaimsbog, be- 
side blue Kaims Lake, Siguerd sat look- 
ing out over the water. At times a deep 
sigh escaped the boy’s lips. 

“If only I could win!” he murmured 
to himself. “Yet there will be many 
others, and all will be excellent marks- 
men.” 

He arose from the log where he had 
been sitting and turned toward the cot- 
tage that was his home. “I have not 
taken part in other contests, as no doubt 
many of the other boys have,” he 
thought. “Still, Kaimsbog has chosen 
me to represent our hamlet, and, oh, I 
will try!” His face lit up with a smile 


By Glad 18 we Gearharf 


as he paused to look back once more 
over the blue waters that were already 
half shadowed by the twilight. 

He was thinking how he had always 
longed for a chance to gain knowledge 
and wisdom. Sometimes he feared that 
he would never have that chance; for his 
father had no money with which to send 
him away to school, and in the village 
school the children of the hamlet were 
taught only very simple reading and 
writing. 

Siguerd went into the cottage and to 
bed, but for a long time he could not 
sleep. He lay thinking of the blue ar- 
row and of Kaimsbog’s having chosen 
him to represent the hamlet in the con- 
test at Count Alfred’s archery range. 

The next morning Siguerd was up be- 
fore sunrise for his last practice with 
his bow and arrow. By noon he must be 
at Count Alfred’s palace, which stood 
beside a blue lake much larger than 
Kaims Lake. After eating his lunch 
and bidding his mother farewell, he set 
off on his journey through the mountain 
pass. Siguerd was used to walking, and 
the journey was not tedious to him. 
With his stout bow and its strong string 
in one hand, and a quiver of arrows in 
the other hand, he went along the moun- 
tain path whistling to himself. By and 
by, he came to a place where another 
path joined the one that he had been 
traveling, and soon afterward he caught 
up with a group of boys who also were 
on their way to take part in the contest. 

So the boys all went on together, talk- 
ing the while. Each boy seemed very 
confident that he was going to win. 
Siguerd alone had little to say, but his 
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heart beat high with hope and excite- 
ment. 

“If only I can win!” he kept thinking 
to himself, over and over, his mind fixed 
on the wonderful door of opportunity 
that the blue arrow would open to the 
winner. 

At length, the boys came out of the 
pass. There below them was the blue 
lake, with the palace on the nearer 
shore, and, close at 
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today will win the prize. That is sure.” 

No one answered him, for had not 
each one heard that Roville had already 
won many prizes over the land? Was 
he not already called the champion boy 
archer? 

Then Siguerd stooped, picked up the 
string from the ground and offered it 
to Roville. 

“You may need this,” he said simply. 
"re, 


hand, the archery 


range. Already a 
great crowd had 
gathered to witness 
the contest. A 
thrill went through 
Siguerd. He would 
work hard to win 
the blue arrow! He 
would do his best! 

As the boys 
stopped a moment 
to look below them, 
one of their number 
slipped from his 
shoulder the strap 
by which a quiver 
was slung under his 
left arm. He opened 
the case and drew 
out a bundle of ar- 
rows tied about 
with a long, stout 
string. The others 
all turned to watch him curiously. He 
unwound the string, let it fall carelessly 
on the ground, and thus loosened the 
five new arrows. Siguerd thought that 
he had never seen arrows so nearly per- 
fect. All the boys opened their eyes wide 
in admiration. 

“See!’’ cried the lad, whose name was 
Roville, holding up his arrows proudly. 
“My uncle, the noted arrow maker, made 
them purposely for me. He says that 
he never before shaped more nearly per- 
fect ones. These are the arrows that 


All the boys went on together. 


laughed Roville. 
“Why should I have 
need of that? I 
laughed at my uncle, 
when he wound the 
string! about my ar- 
rows saying that I 
might lose one of 
them if they were 
not bound together. 
‘I am as careful as 
any one needs to be,’ 
I told him.” 

“It is a very stout 
string, and it might 
sometime use- 
ful,” Siguerd in- 
sisted, still holding 
out the string to- 
ward Roville. 

“Do you think I 
would have use for 
an extra string 
when my bow has 
such a stout one on it? I’ll do much more 
than today’s shooting before this string 
breaks.” Roville held his big bow at 
arm’s length and looked mockingly at 
Siguerd. 

Then all the others laughed at Sig- 
uerd, who had begun carefully to wind 
the string about his fingers. 

“Use the string for your own bow; 
you'll be the one to need it,’ Roville 
laughed again. “I dare say you will 
need all the string in the kingdom if 
you hope to win the prize away from 
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me.” As he finished speaking he led 
the way hurriedly down the slight in- 
cline to the shore of the blue lake. 

After what, to Siguerd, seemed a 
long time the contest began. One by 
one, the boys took their places and shot 
their arrows at the target set for them. 
By and by, the afternoon sun began to 
sink low over the blue lake, and still 
the rivalry had not ended. 

At last, the judges announced that 
the contest had narrowed down to two 
boys. A mighty joy swept through Sig- 
uerd as he heard his own name read off. 
So far he was doing better and 
straighter shooting than most of the 
others. Perhaps—his hopes rose high 
—perhaps he—— 

Siguerd’s thoughts were interrupted 
when he heard the other name read from 
the list. It was the name of Roville, the 
champion boy archer of all the kingdom. 
Siguerd trembled. Could he hope to win 


The king himself came close to watch him. 
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against the champion archer of the en- 
tire kingdom? 

At that moment, Count Alfred him- 
self appeared on the field. 

“The tie,” he announced, “must be 
played off with bows that the king has 
provided. It is His Majesty’s decree.” 

Roville went forth to shoot at the 
mark. How the crowd cheered! Siguerd 
watched Roville intently, but his 
thoughts were far away. He was think- 
ing of the king’s palace and of the un- 
told number of things that he could 
learn if only he could win the prize. 

“TI will try,” he told himself fiercely. 
“T will do my best. That is all any one 
can do.” 

The crowd waited eagerly while Ro- 
ville grasped in his hands the bow that 
Count Alfred had handed to him. He 
placed the arrow on the string and 
pulled it back, back, bending the mighty 
bow slowly. Then, all at once, the peo- 


ple stared in breathless astonishment. 


Snap! The cord on the bow broke 
in two pieces. 

“T’ll have to have a better bow than 
that,” Roville laughingly told Count Al- 
fred. 

Again the crowd started to cheer; but 
the next moment the cheering was sud- 
denly hushed as Count Alfred began to 
speak. 

“The king has brought here today two 
bows,” he told Roville. “It is his decree 
that, in case of a tie, the two best marks- 
men shall shoot off the tie. You will 
have no other choice of a bow. If you 
cannot shoot with that one you must 
make way for your opponent to show 
what he can do with the other bow that 
the king has provided.” 

With an angry scowl Roville stepped 
aside, and Siguerd came forward to ac- 
cept from Count Alfred the other bow. 
What would he do? 
waiting impatiently. With well-trained 
fingers Siguerd drew back the string to 
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his bow. It held. He placed an arrow 
against the string and, this time, drew 
it back still farther. Then, snap! The 
cord of his bow also had broken before 
the arrow could leave it. 

Roville began to shout his joy because 
Siguerd too had lost. But what was 
Siguerd doing? Roville stopped shout- 
ing. The people strained to look over 
one another’s shoulders. Could any- 
body see what the boy was doing? Those 
in the front line could tell, and they 
passed the word back. 

“He is mending his bow with a new 
string,” the whisper passed along. 

That truly was what Siguerd was do- 
ing. Down on his knees in the dust, 
he was holding the bow while he took 
from his pocket the carefully wrapped 
string that Roville had scornfully 
thrown away and began to tie it to each 
end of the bow. So engrossed was he 
in what he was doing that he did not 
notice when the king himself left his 
seat on a near-by hillock and came close 
to watch him, seemingly with great in- 
terest. 

When the bow was mended, Siguerd 
rose to his feet. He held the mighty 
bow at arm’s length. He placed the ar- 
row in the string and pulled it back with 
all his might. It was all that he could 
do to bend the stout bow. Back, back, 
back, the string pulled the ends of the 
bow. Siguerd’s fingers began to tingle 
with pain but he did not cease to pull 
on the string until the bow was bent to 
his satisfaction. For a moment he 
sighted, while the crowd seemed scarcely 
to breathe. Then, swift as a bird’s 
flight, exact as a bee line, the arrow 
shot away through the air, straight to 
its target. 

A mighty shout arose from the crowd. 
They cheered as they had not cheered 
before that day. 

Siguerd scarcely dared to look around. 
He tried to still the wild beating of his 
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For a moment he sighted, while the crowd 
seemed scarcely to breathe. 


heart. Could it be possible that he had 
not yet won? 

A kindly hand was laid on his shoul- 
der, and Siguerd looked up into the face 
of the king. What was the king saying? 
Were the words really meant for him? 
At first, Siguerd could scarcely believe 
his own ears. 

“You have won, not because of your 
marksmanship alone, but because of 
your resourcefulness and care.” The 
king spoke loudly so that all who stood 
around might hear. ‘Weak strings 
were purposely put on the bows, because 
I wanted to know what each of two boys 
would do in case of an emergency. It 
is the thought and care you take before- 
hand that make things come out right 
for you. It was not because of any 
chance happening that you succeeded 
today. And you have won not only the 
blue arrow, you have truly won your 
right to belong to my household. 
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Kindness Makes Friends 


By RoyYcE MERRIMAN 


(A true story of a tramp dog) 


Adam was a tramp Airedale dog, 
rough and thin and scrawny. He stayed 
all one summer at a lakeside camp. No 
one knew where he came from, but he 
was so kind and friendly that every 
one about gave him scraps from his 
table. No one, however, took the dog 
for his own until Jimmie and Martha 
came. Then their mother said that he 
might stay. They called him Adam. 

When the family went back to Mil- 
waukee, they took Adam with them. 

Adam was happy in his new home, 
for he was a friendly fellow, and he 
loved Jimmie and Martha. He tried to 
make friends with the dogs in the neigh- 
borhood, but they acted strangely and 
did not seem to want to be friendly with 
him. 

Adam would go over to them, wag 
his tail, give short little barks and 
jump about them, but they would pay 
no attention to him; so he had to stand 
by and watch them play, when he 
wanted to play with them. 

One day a large plate of fried potatoes 


was put out for Adam’s dinner. Adam 
was hungry. He sniffed eagerly at the 
plate. Then he saw, not far off, two 
dogs standing side by side. They were 
dogs that he was eager to have for play- 
mates. 

He looked at his plate of potatoes, 
gave one hungry sniff, barked once or 
twice, and then trotted off to join the 
other dogs. The children, watching 
from the window, never knew what 
Adam said to the strange dogs. They 
stood together for a short time as if in 
conversation. In some way he made 
them understand what he wanted, for 
in another moment Adam took the lead, 
and the two dogs followed him straight 
back to the plate of food. 

Adam sniffed again at the plate, as 
if he did not enjoy giving up his din- 
ner; then he wagged his tail hard, gave 


two or three short barks, and 
stood back, wagging his stumpy 
tail all the while, and allowed 
the other dogs to devour his din- 
ner. The three dogs then trotted 
off together, evidently the very 
best of friends. The children 
watched in delight. 

“Oh,” said Jimmie to sister 
Martha, “wasn’t Adam unselfish, 
to give away all his dinner?” 

“Yes,” said Martha, “but he 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne and her father and Prossy, the 
housekeeper, have just come to the city to 
live while Anne’s father oversees the con- 
struction of a large building. Anne loves 
people and would be unhappy if she could 
not make friends. Her father gave her 
permission to make only one friend the 
first day. 


Chapter II 


Father came home from his survey of 
the new job just in time for the deli- 
cious dinner that Prossy had prepared 
to initiate the new home. He twinkled 
across the table at Anne. 

“Did you make a new friend?” 

“Yes, one. But there are two others 
waiting for the first thing tomorrow 
morning. I do hope you can make it 
two tomorrow, Father.” 

“Oh, go ahead. Plunge into a per- 
fect orgy of friendliness if you like. If 
I restrain you I shall come home and 
find a row of folks lined up outside the 
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“Did you make a new friend?” 
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FRIEND 


door awaiting their turns. 
one for today?” 

“Mike O’Neil, the policeman on our 
street. He’s going to take special care 
of me.” 

Father twinkled again as he said that 
that was very nice of Mike. 

In the evening, Father and Anne went 
for a ride through the busy streets. 
Anne saw the towering downtown build- 
ings, the great viaducts, the ships on 
the water front, the beautiful park 
where Father said they would go on 
Saturday afternoons. He pointed out 
the library and some imposing churches. 

“Won’t it be fun to go to church with 
lots of people!”’ Anne exclaimed. 

She had gone to some very small 
churches, and sometimes Father and 
Prossy and Anne had made up a church 
at home. 

On the way back, Father showed her 
the school nearest to their home. 

“You may go on 
Monday morning if 
you wish,” he said. 
“But it’s so near 
the end of the term 
that you may wait 
until the beginning 
of the new term if 
you like.” 


think Id 


Who is the 


} 


rather go, Father,” 
said Anne. “It’s 
such a big school 
that there must be 
hundreds of boys 
and girls enrolled.” 
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The next morning 
Anne went downstairs 
to see Father off to his 
work, and she stayed to 
talk a while with her 
new friend, Mr. O’Neil. 
On her way back, she 
saw the girl who had 
smiled at her the day 
before, smiling at her 
again through the open 
doorway. Anne stopped 
and smiled back, but the 
girl seemed shy. She 


[= 


Hill, and Anne shook 
hands with Laura’s 
mother, who was sew- 
ing in the room. 

“T’m glad to hear that 
you obey your father,” 


T 


said Mrs. Hill. “Most 
children don’t obey at 
all any more.” 

“Don’t they?” asked 
Anne in astonishment. 
Then she added politely, 
“You see, the ones I 
know do obey. You 


said nothing. However, 


in making friends Anne “Won't you come in?” asked the 
girl. 


often went two thirds 
of the way instead of just halfway. 

“Do you go to school on Carson 
street?” she asked. 

“Yes,” the girl answered. 

“I’m starting there on Monday. I'd 
like to go with you.” 

“Oh, I’d love to take you! 
you'll be in my room!” 

The girl wanted to be friendly, but she 
had not known how to begin. 

“Ask the little girl to come in and 
see you,” said a voice within. 

“‘Won’t you come in?” asked the girl. 

“Yes. Father said I might make all 
the friends I wanted to today. Yester- 
day, I was allowed only one, and I made 
a friend of Mr. O’Neil, the policeman, 
so I couldn’t stop to talk with you then.” 

“Mr. O’Neil! He won’t be friends 
with you. He’s horrid.” 

“Tt can’t be the same one,” said Anne 
firmly, “because this one is nice. He 
carried my plants over for me, and he’s 
going to bring earth from his garden to 
put into the box Father’s getting for 
me. Isn’t it funny to live where you 
can’t get a bit of earth?” 

“No, it can’t be the same one,” said 
the girl. 

The girls told each other their names. 
The neighbor girl’s name was Laura 


I do hope 


should see how the Jap- 
anese children obey. I 
believe they are the 
most obedient children there are.” 

“Dear me! Where did you know any 
Japanese children? Did your father let 
you play with them?” 

“We lived in Japan, and the Japanese 
children were the only ones there were 
to play with. Besides, they liked me, 
and I liked them.” 

Anne launched into a description of 
the Japanese homes and of the half 
dozen Japanese friends she had had. 
She said some Japanese words for Laura 
and her mother, to Laura’s great de- 
light. 

“My, but I’m glad you’ve moved 
here!” cried Laura. ‘Now I shall have 
afriend. I’ve wanted a friend so much. 
We'll go to school together and have 
secrets, and we won’t let any one else 
know about them. If Lily Hine or 
Maude Cramer try to get you for a best 
friend, you won’t make up with them, 
will you?” 

“I’m glad we’re friends, too,’ Anne 
answered, “but it’s much more fun when 
there are a lot of friends. When you 
have a crowd you can play more things. 
Let’s not shut the others out. I’ve seen 
so many children around that I’d like 
to have for friends.” 

“But there are no nice children in this 
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apartment, and hardly any in the whole 
neighborhood. My mother doesn’t let 
me play with them. You won’t like 
them. They tease and call names and 
take one another’s things. They are 
naughty, especially the boys.” 

“That is too bad,” said Anne, in dis- 
tress. “I never saw that kind of chil- 
dren. But, most likely, I’ll find one or 
two nice ones. I always do.” 

“I walk to school with Lily Hine, and 
sometimes at school I play with Maude 
Cramer. But they’re the only ones.” 

Anne was much cast down. She went 
back home, after inviting Laura to come 
and have a play tea party that after- 
noon. 

“The woman next door’s been in, 
lovey,” Prossy announced. “She wants 
to know if you’d like some slips from 
her plants. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Anne. 
run over and tell her.” 

The door opened instantly at her tap, 
and Mrs. Benson stood smiling down at 
Anne. 

“T should like some slips,” said Anne, 
“and thank you. I’ll take them tomor- 
row. This afternoon, Father is bring- 
ing some flower 
boxes home for me, 
and tomorrow 
morning Mr. O’Neil / 
is to bring me some 


“T think 
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“Maybe we can raise enough plants to 
share with the neighbors, so that our big 
house will be just full of flowers.” 

“That will be fine.” Mrs. Benson was 
still smiling, and, for one who wasn’t 
much accustomed to smiling, she was 
doing very well. 

“That’s why I liked you, even before 
I saw you,” went on Anne. “Your lovely 
flowers out there said you would be a 
good neighbor.” 

“Did you think that, little Anne? 
Well, you’re a good neighbor—the best 
I’ve ever had.” 

“Isn’t it strange how we just suit 
each other! Now I’ll tell you what I 
thought about for my garden. Father 
is going to have a man fasten the boxes 
on the edge of the balcony. Then I'll 
put vines on the outside, and they’ll 
grow down, perhaps to the balcony be- 
low.” 

“I’m afraid the children down there 
will pull them off.” 

“We'll go and ask them not to, and 
we'll give them some slips so that they 
can start vines growing down to the 
next balcony. It will be a sort of game. 
I believe they’ll like it. I know a vine 


earth for them. 
Won’t we have fun Ki 
on those little a 
porches? \ (| | 

shall,” Mrs. Benson 
answered. 

“We'll give each ial 
other slips, and ad- \ 
vice, and see who (ER 
enthusiastically. Prossy let them bake their own cakes in the kitchen. 
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that grows very fast if you just give it 
fertilizer and lots of water. Prossy 
knows the name; we had one in Japan. 
I gave it to Taku San when we came 
away.” 

The garden conference ended when 
Prossy knocked on the door to say that 
lunch was ready. 

“Come again, dear,”’ said Mrs Benson. 

“T don’t believe that woman has said 
‘dear’ before in ten years,” said Prossy, 
when they were back home. 

“Why not, Prossy?” asked Anne. 

“Well, lovey, maybe it’s because she 
hasn’t had any one to say it to.” 

Afternoon brought Laura, and the 
girls had a tea party. Prossy let them 
bake their own cakes in the kitchen, on 
the condition that they must leave the 
kitchen as spic and span as they found 
it. They had a lovely time and became 
fast friends. 

Anne had only a few playthings. 
Moving about as she did, she could not 
have many. On every departure she had 
given away most of her things, keeping 
only a few of the dearest. 

There were two or three lit- 
tle old dolls, a real Japanese 
tea set, some curious puz- 
zles, and a few curios that 
were just to be looked at. 
But Anne knew how to 
make the most of what she 
had. She could be a prin- 
cess or a fairy or a Jap- 


anese pearl girl or a sailor Ae 


or an Indian. 
At the time set by her oe 
mother, Laura left, think- 
ing Anne the most delight- ~= 
ful companion she had ever 
met. 
There was time for a ~-- 
walk before dinner, and —~ 
Anne slipped on a sweater fl ee 
and went downstairs. She Ee 
looked up and down the 
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street. Her friend, the policeman, was 
not in sight. She turned to the left. In 
the basement of the second block from 
her own door there was a little shoe- 
repair shop. The shoemaker sat in the 
window tapping away at a half sole. 
He was an old shoemaker who did his 
work by hand, instead of using the 
machines that most shoe shops now 
have. Anne, quite fascinated, stood 
watching him. All her life she had been 
hearing of shoemakers, in old fairy 
tales, in songs, in stories. Now she was 
seeing a real shoemaker. She went closer 
to the window. 

“Tic-a-tic-tack, tic-a-tic-tack, mending 
a shoe,” she hummed to herself from a 
song that her father had taught her. 

The shoemaker looked up with a 
frown. 

“Get away, out of my light!” he 
shouted. 

Anne jumped back in haste. 

“How rude of me!” she thought. “He 
sits up close to the window because he 
needs all the light, and I came and 


A 


Anne put in a half hour seeing how shoes are made. 
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stopped just above him. I didn’t think; 
hut people ought to think. What can I 
do to show him I didn’t mean to be 
rude?” 

She looked into the next window. It 
contained a choice assortment of lolli- 
pops. Anne hadn’t much experience with 
lollipops, but she thought it likely that 
every one was fond of them. She went 
into the store and selected a large red 
one. Then she went back to the shoe 
shop, passed the window in a wide de- 
tour, went down the steps, and opened 
the shop door. The shoemaker looked 
up. 

“Haf you brought shoes to mend?” he 
asked shortly. 

“No-o. None of mine need mending 
right now, but I’ll bring them to you 
when they do—and Father’s, and 
Prossy’s. I’m the girl that got in your 
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light. I didn’t mean to; I’m very sorry. 
I’ve brought you a lollipop for a gift.” 

The shoemaker laid down his ham- 
mer and simply stared. He stared so 
long that Anne felt uncomfortable. 
Then he said: 

“You bring me a gift, little lady? You 
are sorry you get in the light? Mine 
gracious, I did not know any little girls 
were like you any more. I think of a 
little one in the Faderland that had just 
such eyes as yours. Come here, mine 
little one. Sit down and watch how 
shoes are made. And, for the beautiful 
gift, I thank you from my heart.” 

Anne put in a thrilling half hour see- 
ing how shoes are made, and as she 
went home she thought: 

“Three friends today! I wonder who 
that red-haired boy is that was peeping 
around the corner.” 


(To be continued) 


Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer 
for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Halloween Favors 
By FRANCES SIMMONS 


A clever Halloween owl may be made 


out of some orange crépe paper, a bit 
of dark blue crépe paper, some cotton, a 


Figure 1 


twig, and two small buttons set with 
brilliants. 

Cut a cardboard pattern like figure 2. 
The pattern should be 7 inches high, and 
41% inches wide. It is for one half of 
the owl. Fold a piece of the orange 
crépe paper and place the cardboard 
pattern on it, so that the side marked, 
“Fold,” will be on the fold of the crépe 
paper. The grain of the paper should 


run parallel with the fold. Mark around 
the pattern, and cut out on the lines that 
you have made. 

Cut a 2-inch square from a roll of 
cotton. Fluff it out, and round it a lit- 
tle by pulling it with your fingers. Un- 
fold the piece of crépe paper that you 
have cut by the pattern, and place the 
cotton on the center of it. Fold the outer 
sides of the crépe paper over the cotton, 
making each fold straight from A, the 
ear, to B, the tail. 

If you have no cotton, a piece of crépe 
paper may be crumpled and rolled into 
the shape desired. 


Fold 


Figure 2 
With needle and thread, stitch across 
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the owl 114 inches below the top of the 
ears. Pull up your thread so that the 
width of the crépe paper at that point 
is not more than 2 inches. Stitch across 


Figure 3 
the bottom of the owl about 1 inch 


above the lower edge. Pull up your 
thread until the gathered paper is the 
same width as above. 

Cut a strip of orange crépe paper 
(across the grain), 3 inch wide and 3 
inches long. Take small stitches along 
one edge of this piece. Gather it as 
tightly as possible into a rosette, and 
fasten the thread. Fashion the other 
side of the strip so that it lies out flat. 
Make two of these rosettes for eyes. 
Cut two squares of dark blue crépe 
paper 14 inch square. Sew the orange 
rosettes in place for eyes. Place a square 
of dark blue crépe paper in the center 
of each rosette, and sew a small button, 
set with a brilliant, on top of each dark 
blue square. Sew the square securely 
in place. 

Use black thread for the beak and 
the feet. To make the beak, take sev- 
eral vertical stitches, one over the other, 
between the owl’s eyes. The stitches 
should be about 3% inch long. Place the 
twig across the lower gatherings that 
you made. Sew it there, making your 
stitches in two groups, to resemble feet, 
as shown in figure 1. 
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To make the black cat face, cut a 
cardboard pattern like figure 4. It 
should be 5 inches high and 41% inches 
wide. That makes half of the cat’s face. 
Place the pattern on a double piece of 
black crépe paper, so that the side 
marked “Fold” will lie on the fold of the 
paper. The grain of the paper should 
run parallel with this fold. 

Cut around the pattern. Then cut a 2- 
inch square from a roll of cotton. Fluff 
it out a little with the fingers. Place it 
in the center of the black piece of crépe 
paper that you have cut. Fold the outer 
sides of the crépe paper over the cotton, 
making the fold at B, so that points A 
are together. 

With needle and black thread, gather 
the tops of the ears. Then stitch across 
the top of the head, between the ears. 
Stitch across the lower edge of the face, 
gathering it in so that it is only 2 inches 
wide at the neck. 


Fold 


Figure 4 


Cut a strip of orange crépe paper 3 
inches long and 3% inch wide. Gather 
one edge of this tightly. Lay the other 
edge out flat, to form a rosette. Make 
two of these rosettes for the eyes. Cut 
two 14-inch squares, and have ready two 
small buttons set with brilliants. For 
each eye use one rosette. Then sew a 
14-inch square of black in the center of 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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You can make many kinds of jack-o’- 
lanterns of cardboard boxes, colored 
paper, and candles. 

For one kind of jack-o’-lantern you 
will need a box about 10 inches square 
with a lid. Lay the lid aside. On one 
side of the box, cut two large, round 
eyes, a three-cornered nose, and a grin- 
ning mouth. On the next side, cut two 
square eyes, an oblong nose, and a 
mouth with teeth cut out here and there. 
Cut the face on the third side of the 
box like that on the first side, except 
that the mouth should turn down at the 
corners. Make the face on the fourth 
side with slanting eyes, a big nose, and 
a wide, open mouth. 


Cut a piece of orange crépe paper 10 
inches wide and 40 inches long. Paste 
it around the box on the outside. Light 
a candle, and let a few drops of the 
melted wax fall on the center of the in- 
side of the box. Stick the candle into 


Homemade Jack-o’-lanterns and Paddle Slappers 


By F. J. ELBAG 


the wax, which will soon harden and 
hold the candle upright. Then put the 
lid on the box, and your first lantern is 
ready. 

Now make one out of a smaller box. 
Cut faces on only two opposite sides 
of this box. Cover the outside of the 
box with green paper. 

Perhaps you will find a pretty colored 
box to use. After cutting faces on its 
sides, paste a strip of orange crépe 
paper around the inside of the box, so 
that only the eyes, nose, and mouth will 
appear orange. 

After having made these three jack- 
o’-lanterns, you will have many ideas of 
your own for making other kinds of box 
jack-o’-lanterns. You can use round 
boxes, tall boxes, or most any sort. 
Paste the colored paper inside or out- 
side of them, to get different weird ef- 
fects. 

Halloween fun is not complete with- 
out noise-makers. Paddle slappers are 
very good for this purpose. Make them 
of strips of wood 134 inches wide, and 
14 of an inch thick. For each paddle 
slapper cut one piece of wood 8 inches 
long and 2 pieces 314 inches long. 

After marking off 31% inches at one 
end of the 8-inch piece, whittle a handle 
on the other end, and smooth it down 
with sandpaper. 

On one end of one short piece, make 
two dots %% of an inch from one end and 
3% of an inch from each side. Then place 
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that short piece on the other short piece, 
and the straight end of the paddle under 
both pieces. Bore holes through the 


three pieces by driving a nail through 
each dot. Draw out the nails, and place 
the paddle between the two short pieces, 
being careful that the holes are together. 
Run a piece of cord through the holes, 
and tie it, leaving enough slack in the 
cord so that one of your fingers can go 
between it and the wood. When jerked 
from side to side, the paddle slapper will 
make enough noise to gladden the heart 
of any boy. 


Ruth the Gleaner 


(Continued from page 9) 


tant papers at the office; I must 
have them before I can finish my work, 
but if I go for them it will mean a delay 
in getting letters into tonight’s mail, and 
that may cost me several hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“I’m sorry,” answered Mother, “but 
Bob and some other boys went off in 
Ned Brown’s car this afternoon, to a 
football game. Can’t I go for your pa- 
pers, on the street car?” 

“It is a two-hour trip on the cars,” 
said Daddy. “The mail would go out 
before you could get back.” 

Ruth excused herself from her friends 
and spoke eagerly to Daddy. 
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“I'd love to go for your papers on 
Bob’s wheel,” Ruth declared. “I have 
ridden right down to the hardware store 
across the street from your office lots 
of times. Please let me help you out.” 

Daddy was greatly surprised. 

little girl!’ he exclaimed. “Do 
you mean to tell me that you can ac- 
tually ride that big bicycle? Let me see 
you do it.” 

Ruth brought the bicycle from the 
garage and, while her father}and her 
friends looked on admiringly, she darted 
about on it, rode with her hands off the 
bars, swooped from one side of the 
street to the other, and spun along like 
the wind. 

“Stop, Stop!” laughed her father. 
“You needn’t waste any more time, but 
be off. I’d trust you anywhere. You 
are a regular little acrobat on that bi- 
cycle.” 

The candles on Ruth’s cake burned 
out and her ice cream melted quite 
away, during the hour it took her to 
bring the papers home to Daddy. Her 
eight little friends had on their hats 
and coats and were ready to go home 
when she came in. She had missed most 
of her party, but in her heart was a 
warm glow. She had done something 
worth while for Daddy—something 
helpful and important. 

When he had finished his work, he 
hurried out to the post office. He seemed 
to be gone a long time. Ruth was in 
bed and almost asleep when she heard 
Daddy by the side of her bed saying 
something to her. 

“Don’t go to sleep, little daughter, 
until I thank you for your help this 
afternoon and wish you many happy 
birthdays.” 

Something made Ruth’s eyes fly wide 
open. It was a flash of light on red 


enamel and shining nickel—a little girl’s 
copy of Bob’s wheel, standing beside her 
bed. 
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Autumn MaBic 


By Fayette Mills Couzens 


Last night Jack Frost crept all around 
So quietly; oh, not a sound 

He made, and with his crimson brush 

He painted every tree and bush. 

Each shrub he splashed with colors gay, 
As for a fairy holiday, 

And did not rest at all, until 

He climbed upon my window sill, 

To draw in icy filigree 

A ferny mountain side for me. 

I wonder where this small elf stays 

All through the sultry summer days? 
Does he, in some dim cave, weave dreams 
Of gorgeous autumn color schemes, 

Of foliage, with each dusty frond 

Turned golden by his magic wand? 

I wish that I could stay awake 

Some frosty night, and learn to make 
Bright landscapes like the fields of grain 
He leaves upon my windowpane. 


ANN- LOUISE: SNIDER 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


We should like to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


and write. 
THE EDITOR. 
Autumn The Toad and the Flower 
By MARK GRIM, JR. By JUANITA CARMICHAEL (12 years) 
Rock, W. Va. Caribou, Maine 


The autumn leaves are falling, 
The gentle winds are calling 
To them to come and play 

In the meadows, bright and gay. 


The Sunset 


By HATTIE M. FANNINGS (12 years) 
Chicago, IIl. 

The autumn day was beautiful. The 
trees were shedding their leaves. They 
looked like children who had just come 
from a party and were pulling off their 
party dresses to be tucked into snowy 
white beds, to sleep for a long time. 

The sun was slowly sinking in the 
west, and, as we walked out of the forest 
where we had been picking autumn 
leaves, a glorious sight greeted us. The 
sun looked like a large red ball on a blue 
ocean. It seemed so near I thought I 
could touch it. We ran and sat on an 
old fence, where we could see better. 
There we feasted our eyes until the sun 
finally sank beyond the horizon. 


Down in my little garden, 
Between the house and the road, 

With bright green eyes so sharp, 
There hops a small brown toad. 


Down where the brown toad lives, 
There grows a little pink flower, 

Among the deep green grass, 
Sprouts up a little bower, 


And when the night comes on, 
The little toad will soon creep 
Under the tiny flower, 
And close his eyes in sleep. 


Day Time Prayers 
By JEANNE MILLER (9 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Father God, I know you will 
Relieve me when I’m tired or ill, 
And make me happy all the day, 
And keep me faithful while I play. 
And help me love my teachers dear, 
And help me love my friends or foes, 
And help me be an aid to those 
Who always, always God defend. 
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The Arithmetic Complainers 
By MARY ELLEN BROOKE (11 years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 

“Oh dear,” said 9 + 2, “I’ve always 
wanted to be 12. 

“You are not half as bad as I,” said 
9 + 3. “I’ve always wanted to be 15. 
Just think of that!’ 

“Just let me have a word,” said 6 « 9. 
“I’ve always wanted to be 60, but here 
I am, nothing but 54.” 

“Well, I’m 60,” said 6 « 10. “You 
can’t always be what you want, you 
know.” 

“Oh dear,” said 12 divided by 3. “I’m 
only 4, while 24 divided by 3 is 8.” 

“Well, 24 is twice as big as you are, 
12,” said Division. “That makes a lot 
of difference, you know.” 

“I’m not as much as 6 + 4,” said 
6 + 2. “I do wish I could be.” 

“Now listen,” said Mr. Arithmetic, 
coming in upon them all. “Stop all this 
complaining. Did you ever stop to think 
that each of you is larger than the ones 
below him? I don’t believe you ever 
did. You are so occupied in thinking 
how unfortunate you are that you never 
stop to think how much you already 
have. Now tell me honestly, do you?” 

“No,” shouted each little figure. 

“Well, you try that way of thinking,” 
said Mr. Arithmetic, “and see how you 
get along.” 

“We will. We will!’ answered the 
little figures. “Thank you for helping 
us out, kind Mr. Arithmetic.” 


The Squirrel 
By HOWARD WILLIAMS (9 years) 
Wilson, N. C. 
The dear little squirrel 
Is all in a whirl. 
He’s looking for nuts, I see. 
He’s climbing up 
And he’s climbing down 
In the old walnut tree. 
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The Road 
By PHILLIS MASON (12 years) 


I think that if the road could speak, 
It would have a lot to say 

Of all the things and people too, 
Who pass by day by day. 


Maybe a weary traveler, 
With his head bent low. 

Then a merry wagon, 
With never far to go. 


Many other things take place, 
That the road can see, 

But they go by unheeded 
By you and me. 


The Wind 


By DOROTHY FUQUA (13 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 
I love the sound of the whistling wind, 
For it tells of the coming storm, 
And blows the shagged trees into 
A shaggy, dryad form. 


First it goes to the brow of a hill, 
And next, to the valley it blows. 

It must be very happy, because 
It whistles as it goes. 


So, let’s take a lesson from the wind, 
To be happy all the time, 

And try to make things beautiful 
In storm or in sunshine. 


Kindness Makes Friends 


(Continued from page 14) 


made some friends. He made them by 
being kind. I guess that’s the best way.” 

“And Adam shall not miss his din- 
ner,” said cook from the kitchen. “I’ve 


been watching him, too, and I’ve some 
dinner saved for him when he comes 
back.” 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 


of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for © 


an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
desire prayers. 

If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to have 
your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters you 
may receive. _ 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

If I should say to you today that I 
know a way that each one of you can 
make life brighter and happier for ev- 
ery one you meet, you would eagerly 
ask me to tell you how to do it. I do 
know such a way, and I’m going to tell 
you about it in Nesbit’s beautiful lines: 
The thing that goes farthest toward making 

life worth while, 
That costs the least, and does the most, is 
just a pleasant smile. 

The things that we have to buy with 
money sometimes seem to us to be worth 
a great deal more than the things that 
are free, but I think that I can show 
you that this is not always true. For 


instance, if you had to pay five cents 
for the privilege of smiling, you would 
realize what a blessing it is to be able 
to smile. But your smiles are free, and 
you can give to those about you nothing 
that brings them greater happiness than 
pleasant smiles. If you doubt that this 
is true, try to imagine receiving from 
some one a lovely gift without a smile to 
assure you that the giver loves you. 
After you have imagined that, then de- 
cide for yourself which would be worth 
more to you, the gift or the smile. 

If you agree with me that the smile 
is worth more than the gift, put on a 
smile for every one you meet today. To- 
night, check over the events of the day 
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to see if it has not been a very happy 
day. 
Smilingly yours, 
SECRETARY. 


When Rita said The Prayer of Faith 
she was no longer afraid of failing. 
With her mind free from fear she was 
able to give her whole attention to her 
test, and she passed. 

Dear Secretary: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. The Prayer of Faith helps me very 
much. One day at school the class was go- 
ing to have a test. I did not know it very 
well and was afraid I would not pass. I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and I passed. 
I like all the stories in Wee Wisdom and 
wish it came every week instead of every 
month.—Rita Jean Johnson. ~ 

Elizabeth is enjoying playing “air- 
plane.” If you should like to play too, 
write and ask us about airplanes. 

Dear Secretary: I played “airplane” with 
you last month. I sent words of love and 
kindness to my friends who needed them. It 
is fun to send words of love and kindness. 
The Booster club has helped me much.— 
Elizabeth Derickson. 

Harold’s plan of closing his ears is a 
good one. We may form the habit of 
using ugly words if we listen to them. 

Dear Secretary: I say The Prayer of 
Faith every morning and every night. I 
think it is easy to keep the pledge. Every 
time I start to say a bad word, I think of the 
Booster Club. Every time I hear a bad 
word, I close my ears.—Harold Winton 
Henson. 

If we had the space in Wee Wisdom 
we would publish an honor roll each 
month. Among the first on the honor 
roll would be the names of those who 
overcome their fears and learn to be 
unselfish. We do not have space for 
the honor roll, but in your “mind’s eye” 
you can write Lillie’s name on the honor 
roll. 

Dear Booster Club: Some of my friends 
and I were out walking yesterday and we 
came to a house where the people had some 
unfriendly dogs. The dogs ran after us 


and my friends ran, but I repeated, “God 
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is my strength, unfailing, quick; God is 
my all, I know no fear,” and the dogs did 
not harm us. 

One day one of my cousins and I had been 
to town and had bought some candy. A lit- 
tle poor child asked us for a piece. My 
cousin said, “Don’t give her any.” I re- 
peated, “I now am wise, I now am true, 
patient, kind, and loving too. All things I 
am, can do, and be, through Christ the 
love that is in me.” I gave the little girl 
all the candy I had. She seemed very happy, 
but I was happier than she. I find the club 
motto easy to keep, since my parents are 
helping me with it.—Lillie Dee Patrick. 


No sincere effort ever is lost. Eva 
will continue to increase her happiness 
as she puts forth her effort to be the 
little girl she would like to be. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am getting to be 
a better girl than I ever was before. I hope 
other boys and girls like Wee Wisdom. I 
enjoy the little songs in the magazine, and 
I can play them on the violin. My Sunday 
school teacher asked me if I would play 
some of them in church, so I am going to 
do that.—Eva Lewis. 


We are glad that the “fairies” have 
been a help to Katherine in keeping her 
Good Words Booster Club pledge. “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath,” and 
sometimes your silence will help your 
friend to see his mistake. 

Dear Secretary: “The Fairies That Live 
in Our Hearts,” has helped me very much. 
Every time I start to say something cross 
I think of the fairies. I would rather have 
good fairies around me than bad ones. So 
I put my fingers over my lips and cheer up. 

Yesterday a little girl was afraid of my 
puppy. He is only three months old, and 
she threw water on him and then sand. 
I was angry and was just going to say some 
cross words when I thought of the fairies. 
I put my fingers over my lips and cheered 
up. Then the girl stopped throwing things 
at my puppy.—Katherine Jane Brewer. 


“God is our help in every need.” In 
answering Raymond’s prayer, God did 
not hold back the other boys who raced 
with Raymond. He simply helped Ray- 
mond to do his best, which was a “bet- 
ter best” than that of the other boys. 
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Dear Editor: I like Wee Wisdom very 
much. I take it to school, and my teacher 
reads stories to us, and we learned a song 
out of one book. I say The Prayer of Faith 
and it helps me. I ran in a race with an- 
other school, and I won the race for the 
boys of my size. I said The Prayer of 
Faith Raymond Greenly. 


Perhaps Helen’s sisters would like to 
join our club, or the club for adults. We 
are glad to enroll new members. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying my best to 
keep the pledge. I try to speak words that 
make others happy. Mother is glad I 
joined. She says she wishes that all my sis- 
ters would join. I say The Prayer of Faith 
every night and every morning; it helps 
me in my school work, and when I am in 
danger. 

I had a headache and was sick yesterday. 
I said The Prayer of Faith, and soon my 
head felt better—Helen Cable. 

Perfect trust in the Father will help 
you to do anything that you are called 
upon to do. Faith helped Kathryn to 
save the puppy. Kathryn’s friend should 
now teach the puppy not to chase cars. 

Dear Friends: One day I was outside 
playing with a girl, who had a very cute 
little puppy. The puppy runs out at every 
car that comes along. A truck came along 
and the dog ran out in the street right in 
front of the truck. The driver tried to 
stop the car, but could not. 

The girl that owns the puppy hid her eyes, 
but I ran out in front of the car and caught 
the puppy. The girl thanked me and said 
I was very brave. I thought of one line 
in The Prayer of Faith, “God is my all, 1 
know no fear.”—Kathryn Whyte. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Lorine Teckemeier: health for grand- 
mother; Virginia Teckemeier: prosperity 
and success for father, and health for 
mother; Peggy Drysdale: prosperity and 
health for mother, father, brother, and 
sisters, also help for herself in school work 
and in keeping pledge; Dorothy Barrell: 
healing for mother, Nana, Mrs. Steel, and 
for sister’s speech and hearing; Ruth 
Manuel: success for her Booster club; Eve- 
lyn Tristani: healing of her eyes and her 
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mother’s also; Betty and Joan Bartholo- 
mew: prayers; Charles C. Darku: prayers; 
June Edwards: prayers for herself and 
family; Bernice Cullen: health and prosper- 
ity for herself and family; June Marie 
Eagon: to control temper and to have more 
friends; Norma Lee: to help mother and to 
speak only kind words; Mary Anderson: 
health for herself and family; Jean Snipes: 
to keep pledge; Alexandra Goodridge: suc- 
cess in school work; Constance Thompson: 
to be polite and to understand arithmetic; 
Hope Turney: to stop biting her finger 
nails; Lise Knackergard: to be healed; 
Barbara Buzby: healing for herself and 
grandfather; Allegra Pedersen: love for 
her teacher and schoolmates, and help in 
music lessons; Arthur and John Hostetter: 
help in school and church work, and healing 
for Arthur; Samarian Cruell: prayers. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Katherine Hoggatt, 4639 St. Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Mabel J. Foster (11 
years), Route 2, Coatesville, Mo.; S. A. 
Otoo, % E. C. Abrashie, Ababios House, 
James Town, Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa; Anita Martinez (12 years), 207 E. 
Thornton St., Akron, Ohio; Eleanor Rapp, 
174 Dakota St., Rochester, N. Y.; Lillie 
Dee Patrick, Pollard, Ala.; Gail Runciman, 
255 Brunswick, Stratford, Ontario, Canada; 
Marjorie Smith (12 years), 10 Central St., 
West Acton, Mass.; James S. Cole, % Z. A. 
Cole, Gov. Sr. Boys School, Accra, Gold 
Coast, West Africa; Robert Boye Laryea 
(16 years), Gov. Sr. Boys School, Victoria- 
borg, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Charles C. Darku, Gov. Sr. Boys School, 
Victoriaborg, Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa; Marion Hillis, 17 Edgewood Ave., 
Columbia, Mo.; Hattie Denman (12 years), 
2200 Harrison Ave., Eureka, Calif.; Mary 
Ellen Brooke (11 years), 884 Arroyo Drive, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Billie Jean Johnson (8 
years), Box 77, Woodville, Okla.; Isaac 
Laryea Lamptey, % Gov. Sr. Boys School, 
Victoriaborg, Accra, Gold -Coast, West 
Africa; Emmanuel Akufo, W. 114-3 Horse 
Road, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; Doris 
Richeson, Route 3, Montrose, Mo.; Marguer- 
ite Metzler, Bar-Gee Route, Shoshoni, Wyo.; 
Balfreda Harrison (9 years), 63 Poplar St., 
Rochester, N. Y.; June Marie Eagon, Box 
254, West Union, Va.; Julia Turcatte (9% 
years), La Rose Hotel, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee. 
He’ll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe. 


Color the sky blue, the trees and grass 


green, and the pathway brown. Tint 
the little house red and the girl’s dress 
lavender. Color Bobby’s hat and sweater 
dark blue. Color his trousers tan and 


his socks blue. Color the stick that sup- 
ports his bundle brown; the bundle, red. 
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Rooftrees 
LESSON 1, OCTOBER 5, 1930 


The rooftree is the ridgepole of a 
house, the long pole that supports the 
roof. Without a rooftree there could 
be no roof. A _ good rooftree is 
straight and strong and sturdy. If the 
rooftree is properly laid and supported, 
and aided by king-posts and rafters and 
beams and roofing material, the roof 
will protect those persons who live be- 
neath it from the icy blasts of winter 
winds and the burning heat of summer 
suns. 

Happy homes are built on certain 
qualities of character. Father and 
Mother put the rooftree of unselfishness, 
purity, and love in place. The children 
in the home, with their joy and laughter, 
peace and good will, help to supply the 
king-posts, the rafters, the beams, and 
the roofing material that are necessary 
for the building of a shelter from the 
storms of life. 

John the Baptist was born into a 
happy home. You will find the story of 
his birth in the Bible lesson for today, 
Luke 1:5, 6, 57-66, 76-80. John’s father 
was a priest named Zacharias; his 
mother’s name was Elisabeth. The 
Bible says of John’s parents, “And they 
were both righteous before God, walk- 
ing in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless.” By their 
unselfishness, their purity, and their 
love for each other and for their home, 
Zacharias and Elisabeth supplied the 
rooftree of their home. John gave love 
and joy and honesty and truthfulness 


and sincerity and industry to that home, 
to help support the rooftree. 

To make a happy home every person 
in the home must work with and for ev- 
ery other person in the home. It is your 
privilege to help to make your home a 


place of happiness and peace. The fol- 


lowing thought will help you: 


I give to my home the best that I have, 
and the best comes back to me. 


Beautiful Homes 
LESSON 2, OCTOBER 12, 1930. 
You will find the Bible lesson for to- 


—aaey day in Luke 2:15- 


19; John 2:1-5; 19: 
25-27. 

The lesson for 
last Sunday gave 
the story of the 
beautiful home into 
which John _ the 
Baptist was born. 
The home _ to 
which Mary and 
Joseph took Jesus 
when they returned 

with Him from 
| 2) Bethlehem was a 
i very modest home, 


for Joseph was a 
carpenter. Beauti- 
ful houses and beau- 
tiful furnishings do 
not make beautiful homes. Homes are 
made beautiful by the spirit of love and 
good will expressed by those who live 
in the homes. 


The shepherds. 
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Joseph and Mary felt a great love for 
the little boy Jesus, and Jesus loved 
them. It is easy to obey those whom we 
love. It is easy to wash dishes and make 
beds and run errands for a mother 
whom we love. It is easy to mow the 
lawn and bring up the cows and feed 
the chickens for a father whom we love 
and trust. Weare sure that Jesus found 
it easy to run errands for Mary, and 
we are sure that He enjoyed His days 
of work in the carpenter shop with 
Joseph. Love made Jesus’ home beauti- 
ful. Love makes our homes beautiful. 
Shall we try this week to make our 
homes more beautiful than they have 
ever been before? The- following 
thought will help us to do this: 


I give only love to those in my home. 


Beautiful Lives 
LESSON 3, OCTOBER 19, 1930. 


When Jesus was about six weeks old, 
Joseph and Mary took Him into the tem- 
ple. Simeon, who was then a very old 
man, saw the baby Jesus in the temple. 
He blessed Jesus and His parents and 
prophesied (or foretold) what His life’s 
work was to be. Another old person, 
Anna the prophetess, also came to see 
the Baby, and she foretold some of the 
experiences that would come to Jesus. 
Those persons who live wisely learn 
much through experience. Simeon and 
Anna were old and very wise. You will 
find the story of their visit with Jesus 
in the temple in Luke 2:25-39. 


There is a spirit or mind in us that is 
very, very wise. This mind is the mind 
of God. God’s mind can foretell what 
our lives are to be because He knows 
that beautiful, clean, healthy thoughts 
build beautiful lives, and that ugly, un- 
clean, sickly thoughts build ugly lives. 
This Mind that foretells what your life 
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is to be is the same Mind that spoke 
through the minds of Simeon and Anna 
to tell Mary and Joseph what their little 
Son’s life was to be. This Mind is con- 
tinually telling you that love in your 
heart brings love into the hearts of those 
about you; that your truthfulness cre- 
ates confidence in the minds of your 
friends; that your willingness to serve 
others makes them want to serve you. 

To help you build 
| a beautiful life, keep 
the following 
| thought in your 
mind: 


My heavenly Fa- 
cy ther helps me to do 
His will. 


Good 


| Governors 


LESSON 
‘js SSON 4, OCTOBER 


i 26, 1930. 


You will find the 
Bible lesson for to- 
day in Galatians 5: 


“Simeon and Baby 13-26. 
We have’ two 


kinds of laws, God’s 
laws and man’s laws. Gods laws teach 
men to control themselves. Some per- 
sons find it hard to keep God’s laws. 
Man’s laws are made to help those per- 
sons to govern and control themselves. 
Our earth keeps its right place in 
space in obedience to God’s law. Rain 
falls, the sun shines, and the winds blow 
in obedience to God’s laws. If there 
were no laws to govern these things we 
might be awakened in the night by the 
sun shining; the rains might not fall; 
and the cooling breezes might not blow. 
Then all the people on the earth would 
suffer. All these things are taken 
care of by God’s laws that govern our 
earth. 


me, 
son 
ev- 
| 
| hh 
| 
| | 
| 
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Another set of God’s laws are those 
we call the laws of health. If you eat 
the right foods at the right times and in 
the right amounts, take plenty of sleep 
and exercise, keep your body and your 
mind clean and wholesome, your body 
will be well. 

Your body and your mind make up 
your little world. Man’s laws are con- 
tinually being made to help you to live 
happily in your world. 

You are the governor of your world. 
If you are a good governor you will 
keep your thoughts pure and whole- 
some; you will not poison your mind by 
losing your temper or by thinking ugly, 
unkind, untrue thoughts; you will not 
poison your body by eating foods that 
are not health-producing; and you will 
not drink beverages that are unwhole- 
some. 

A poor governor eats unwholesome 
foods and drinks harmful beverages just 
because he likes them. A good governor 
selects the right food and the right drink 
to make his body strong and healthy. 
A good governor learns self-control. 
Having learned self-control, he never 
does a thing just because some one else 
wants him to do it or because he thinks 
he would enjoy it. He remembers al- 
ways that he is the governor of his lit- 
tle world, and he keeps man’s laws as 
well as God’s laws. He uses wisdom 
and judgment in all that he does, and 
he brings happiness to himself and to 
others. 

The following thought will help you 
to be a good governor: 

God helps me to act wisely at all 
times. 


Do You Know 


That the lion and the ostrich roar so 
nearly alike that Dr. Livingstone could 
tell them apart only because the lion 
roared at night and the ostrich by day? 


a 


Read Me a Story 


Every evening, just before it 
is time to visit the Land of Nod, 
Jimmie and his mother have a 
very happy time together. 

“Jimmie, dear,” calls his 
mother, “it is almost time to go 
to bed.” 

“All right, Mother,” replies 
Jimmie, “but won’t you read me 
a story before I go?” 

“Surely, I will,” she answers. 
“Get your footstool and Wee 
Wisdom magazine, and we shall 
have a lovely story hour tonight.” 

Do you like to have stories 
read to you? Wee Wisdom, 
Unity’s magazine for boys and 
girls, is chock-full of stories, 
poems, colored pictures, puzzles, 
and things to do and to make. 
Tell your mother about the fun 
that Jimmie and his mother 
have, and we are certain that she 
will be glad for you to have Wee 
Wisdom too. 

The price of Wee Wisdom is 
$1.50 a year. Get Mother to 
fill out the blank below and mail 
it to us. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please find inclosed $1.50 for a 
subscription to Wee Wisdom to 
be sent to 


Name 


Address 


City State 
10-30W 


October, 1930 
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‘Bige’s Halloween Trick 


“Well, tonight’s the night,” called 
Chink as he ran toward Kegs and David, 
who were waiting where the lane joined 
the big road. 

“Did you bring your sheet?” asked 
Kegs. 

“What do you think this big bundle 
is?” Chink returned. 

“I thought maybe it was your lunch,” 
Kegs answered. 

David laughed. 

“That’s Kegs’ idea of just enough 
lunch,” he said. 

“Tt’s about time the others were show- 
ing up,” Chink began, but David inter- 
rupted him: 

“There come Andy and Cousin Bob.” 

“Yes, and they’ve each got a big bun- 
dle,’ added Kegs. “I suppose they’ve 
got sheets too, instead 
of lunches.” 

“Have you seen any- 
thing of Coralee and 
Red?” David asked the 
newcomers. 

“Coralee is coming,” 
Cousin Bob answered. 
“We saw her just now, 
as we came over the 
top of the hill.” 

“It’s almost school- 
time,” said David, 
“and we don’t want to 
have to stay in to- 


“Get that sheet out of sight.” 


night especially, of ll nights.” 

The gang agreed, for tonight was 
Halloween, and there was to be a neigh- 
borhood party at the school. The 
mothers were to bring the refreshments 
—apples and doughnuts and other good 
things. Miss Morgan and the pupils 
had arranged a program and games. 
The Spartans were planning a surprise 
number. It was to be a song. The 
lights were to be dim as they filed onto 
the platform from the hall, each Spar- 
tan wrapped in a sheet. First they had 
thought they would put over their heads 
pillowcases, with holes cut out for eyes, 
but Miss Morgan had suggested instead 
that they make false faces and paint 
weird expressions on them. The Spar- 
tans had gleefully accepted the sugges- 
tion, and every after- 
noon of the past week 
the Roost had been 
cluttered with bits of 
colored paper and 
splashes of paint. The 
false faces had all been 
finished, securely 
wrapped, and carried 
to school the day be- 
fore. They were now 
locked safely in the 
closet off the hall. 

“IT thought I’d be 
late,” greeted Coralee 


COAWER 
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breathlessly as she reached them. 

“Where’s Red?” asked Chink. 

“He forgot his sheet and had to go 
back,” Coralee told them. 

“Let’s start on,” suggested Cousin 
Bob. 

They were turning into the school 
yard when Andy looked back. There 
came Red, kicking up the dust in his 
haste. A sheet, flung over his arm, 
streamed out in the breeze. 

“Jigger!” called Andy. 

The Spartans turned and charged 
back toward Red, completely surround- 
ing him. 

“Get that sheet out of sight,” said 
David, catching at the ends. 

“What do you think you are, a boat 
under full sail?” Kegs asked. 

“Red, why didn’t you wrap it up? We 
don’t want the others to see it,’’ Coralee 
said almost crossly. 

“I didn’t have time,” explained Red. 
“T was lucky to get here. There is the 
bell now.” 

“Fold it up,” said David. 

“And stuff it under your coat,” added 
Chink. Together they managed to get 
the sheet out of sight. Red, however, 
looked suspiciously fat. 

The Spartans marched in last, and 
Miss Morgan unlocked the closet, so 
that they might leave the sheets there 
before going into the room. 

The children were so eager for the 
party that the day seemed unusually 
long. At last the four o’clock bell rang, 
and they hurried home. 

“Everybody get back early,” David 
cautioned as he turned down the lane. 
“You know we promised Miss Morgan 
that we’d help her set up the chairs.” 

At half-past seven all the Spartans 
except Kegs were at the schoolhouse. 

“Well, let’s get to work,” said Cora- 
lee. 

Just as all the chairs had been un- 
folded and put in place, Kegs’ red, dis- 
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tressed face appeared in the doorway. 
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“Oh, there you are!” called Chink 
meaningly. 

“‘Where have you been?” asked Cora- 
lee. 


Bige was securely fastened. 


“He’s probably been sitting down out- 
side waiting until all the work is done,” 
growled Red. 

“T haven’t been sitting down, but I 
felt like it. So would you if you felt as 


I do,” Kegs defended himself. 

“What’s the matter? Did you eat too 
much?” asked Red. 

“No,” Kegs denied. “It’s these new 
shoes. I had to walk slowly, because they 
hurt me every step of the way.” 

Sighing heavily, Kegs walked to the 
nearest chair, his new shoes squeaking 
at every step. 

By this time, the crowd had begun to 
gather and the room was soon filled. | 
There were some musical numbers first | 
and a reading or two, then Miss Mor- 
gan motioned to the Spartans to go out 


into the hall and get ready for their | 


song. 

“My, but it’s dark out here!”’ Coralee 
whispered as they crept quietly toward 
the closet for their sheets. 


“Let’s go outdoors to put them on,” | 
suggested David. ‘“We’ll have more 
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Bige had been dozing in David’s fa- 
ther’s car, but when he saw the gang 
he leaped joyfully to the ground. 

“Now what shall we do with him?” 
asked Chink. 

“He'll follow us right onto the stage,” 
said Red. 

“T’ll tie him to a hook in the hall,” 
David suggested, and got a rope out of 
the car. 

After much suppressed giggling the 
sheets and the false faces were adjusted. 
The Spartans quietly slipped back into 
the hall. They lined up close to the door 
that led to the platform, while David 
attempted to tie Bige to a hook. 

“This rope is too short,”’ David whis- 
pered. 

“Tie him to the door knob. That’s 
lower,” Kegs answered. 

Bige was securely fastened just as 
Miss Morgan dimmed the lights and be- 
gan playing the “Skeleton Dance” on the 
piano. 

“Ready?” whispered Coralee, 
was to lead the line. 

“Ready!” the others answered. 

They walked in slowly, with shoul- 
ders humped, and filed once around the 


who 
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stage. The room was dusky and the 
music shivery. Then the lights were 
suddenly turned on full and the Spar- 
tans burst forth gaily: 
“We are a line of jolly ghosts. 
Your own thoughts, we appear; 
And, if they have been wise and true, 
There’s not a thing to fear. 
Ha, ha! ha, ha! ha, ha! 
There’s not a thing to fear.” 

The whole thing went beautifully, 
except that the squeaking of Kegs’ new 
shoes was rather noticeable as they 
marched. Carrots, Red’s small sister, 
sang out from the audience: 

“Kegs has on new shoes.” 

But the audience applauded heartily 
as the gang filed into the hall. Miss 
Morgan began playing the tune again. 
That was the signal for them to go back 
and bow. 

Again Coralee took her place at the 
head of the line. 

Again she whispered, “Ready?” and 
started through the door. 

Then something unexpected hap- 
pened. Instead of marching solemnly 


onto the stage, Coralee stumbled over 
Bige’s rope. He had evidently moved so 


They walked in slowly, with shoulders humped. 
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that the rope stretched across the open 
door, and in the dark hall they had not 
seen it. Coralee tumbled out on the 
stage in a most undignified manner, and 
after her, as rapidly as possible, came 
the rest of the Spartans, head over heels 
in a pile. The audience yelled its ap- 
proval, and Miss Morgan played the 
melody of their song. Red sat up—his 
mask off and his hair mussed—and 
started singing. The others, taking the 
cue, followed him and sang from what- 
ever part of the pile they happened to 
occupy. Kegs, lying flat on the floor, 
raised himself on one elbow and boomed 
forth: 

“There’s not a thing to fear. 

Ha, ha! ha, ha! ha, ha! 

There’s not a thing to fear.” 

“Ha, ha! ha, ha! ha, ha!” echoed 
the audience loudly, as the gang climbed 
out of their sheets and answered the 
call to refreshments. 
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Halloween Favors 
(Continued from page 21) 


the rosette. Sew the small button in 
the center of the black square. 

To make the whiskers, you can obtain 
fine orange-colored wire, or use 14-inch 
strips of the crépe paper, rolled very 
tightly. To roll the crépe paper in this 
manner, hold the strip tightly in the left 
thumb and forefinger, close to the right 


thumb and forefinger, which twirls and | 


pulls at the same time. 


Make three of these, each 5 inches | 


long. Sew them through the center, as 
you stitch the cat’s mouth, as shown in 
figure 3. Use orange thread for the 
mouth. 

A number of orange-colored owls, 
perched on little twigs and pinned across 
a window curtain, will make a very ef- 
fective addition to your Halloween dec- 
orations. 
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I thank Thee, Father, 
For daily bread. 

Upon my life 

Thy grace please shed. 
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Unity Daily Word is Unity’s 
handbook of daily lessons. It gives 


Unity Magazines 
for 


Mother and Daddy 


Weekly Unity brings joy to thou- 


sands of homes. Its eight pages are 


a prayer statement for meditation 
during your daily prayer periods. 
Also special articles and poems are 
featured. Unity Daily Word is 
small and can easily be carried in 
your purse or pocket. Let this lit- 
tle magazine be your constant com- 
panion and guide to the real joy of 
living. 


made up of helpful articles, inspir- 
ing poems, reprints from other pa- 
pers, a Truth presentation of the 
International Sunday School lesson, 
and other special features. Weekly 
Unity will keep you alert to the 
Truth viewpoint in the current 
events of the world. 


Christian Business is a monthly 
magazine that is devoted to the con- 
sideration of important business 
problems and the best methods of 
handling them. Its articles are 
written by business men and women 
who know what they are writing 
about. Christian Business will help 
all business persons to put into 
practice the teachings of Jesus 


Christ. 


Youth is Unity’s magazine for 
all persons, regardless of their 
years, who wish to remain young. 
It will bring you new ideas; it will 
help you to aspire to the best in 
life; it will inspire you to work for 
the things that count. Fiction is 
one of the many features that make 
Youth an outstanding magazine. 
Let Youth keep you young. 


Forty years ago Unity magazine 
was but a small four-page paper; 
today it is a full-fledged magazine 
containing ninety-six pages, which 
are devoted to the teaching of 
Christian healing. It is designed 
to show its readers how to find for 
themselves health, happiness, and 
prosperity. This magazine should 
have a place in every home. 


Each of the foregoing magazines is priced at a yearly subscription rate 
of $1.50. You may send your order for any or all of the magazines to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PUZZLE PAGE 


October Acrostic 
By MARION DOYLE 


Over the meadows and over the hills 


Calls of gay crickets and wild geese in 
flight, 


Together, make music that saddens, yet 
thrills 


Our hearts with their medley of autumn 
delight. 


Broidering highway and woodland and 
lane, 


Earth has put on royal garments again: 


R adiance of aster and bright goldenrod 


Drenching brown pathway and frost- 
silvered sod 

Alike with their jewels of sapphire and 
gold. 

Y ours for the taking—all small hands 
can hold. 

Signals of beauty all down autumn’s 
ways, 

Are these that direct us to October days. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 
Rabbit, turkey, bobwhite, squirrel, 
September, pheasant, autumn. 


By 
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» On Halloween I stay awake 
A To see how fairies really look. 

7 (One has to watch so sharp and still— 
E It tells me in my fairy book.) 


I squint my eyes a tiny bit 
And then I see them, one by one, 

Come trooping in from fairyland, 

With funny little hop and run. 


They nod and talk among themselves 
And scamper right across the floor, 

As though they’d never, never seen 

A little boy like me before. 


Yet, if you ask me how they look, 
Somehow I cannot seem to tell, 

For just as we are making friends, 

Why, then, I hear the breakfast bell! 
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ALPHABET 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 


October, 19380 


The king of the Alphabets 
lives in Alphabet Land. He 
makes all the letters that boys 
and girls use. He sometimes 
has to mend letters that are 
broken and worn. 

There is a gatepost before 
the home of the king of the Al- 
phabets. A letter ‘ and a let- 
ter ‘) and a letter ‘\ were sit- 
ting on top of the gatepost rest- 
ing. They had been saying, 
‘*Moo, moo, moo!”’ until they 
were tired. 

A letter |‘ was coming that 
way, and when he saw the ' 
and the ‘) and the ‘\\ he said to 
himself : 

‘‘T’m going to play a little 


’ said the R. 


joke them. 
I’ll soon change 
their tune. Just 
watch me.”’ 

Hecrept 
quietly up behind 
the gatepost, and 
then, when he 
was close enough, 
he gave a little 
jump and there 
he was, right be- 
tween the letter | 

and the letter 

, on top of the all that noise?” 
gatepost. 

The ‘ and the ‘) and the 
were very much surprised to 
see the <‘, and they stopped 
saying, ‘‘Moo, moo, moo— 
oo—oo!’’ and said, ‘*‘ How do 
you do!”’ 

‘*How do you do,’’ said the 

‘‘May I join you? If I 
may, there will bea‘ and an 
NX, and an ©, and a \\.”’ 

‘*Why, so there will,”’ said 
the‘. ‘‘Caw, caw, caw!”’ 

‘*Caw, caw, caw!”’ said al! 


‘*Caw, caw, caw!”’ 
They were having a fine 


of them as fast as they could. | 
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Off they went about their business 


time, when something else hap- ‘) and the \\ hopped down off 
pened. the gatepost in quite a hurry, 

The door of the little house and went off about their busi- 
behind them opened, and the ness. And now that they have 
little man who was king of the gone, if you will get your paper 
Alphabets popped his head and a pencil, and write down 
out and said: the letters that were on the 

‘‘Who’s making all that gatepost, you may be able to 
: noise? Be off with you!”’ tell why they said, ‘‘Caw, caw, 
| to And the‘ andthe « andthe caw!”’ 


ped 
r do | 
A Perfect Day 
By TILLA BARBARA SPERRY 
1 an I rise to greet another day, 
And know there’s work as well as play. 
wala I pause a while to look above, 
a | And fill my heart and soul with love. 
: All day I know I’ve done my best, 
L all | So peacefully I now can rest. 
uld. 
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LAUCHING TACKOLANTERN 
% By (lariog Doyle 


Wide enough 
To be worth while. 


Eyes that seem to 
Twinkle in 

Chuckling sort 

Of happy grin. 


Even has a 
Funny nose ; 

Makes folk laugh 

Where’er he goes. 


When the corners 
Of my mouth 

Droop from north 

And travel south, 


remember 
Laughing Jack, 

And, presto! chase 

Them promptly back. 
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Bettina and Bobby's Red Letter Day 


One day out of every six weeks of the school term was a red-letter 
day in the lives of Bettina and Bobby. That was report-card day. This 
was a day looked forward to by Bettina and Bobby, because it brought 
them a happy surprise. 

On the first day of school their mother and their daddy had promised 
that if they averaged eighty-five per cent on their report cards, and if they 
willingly performed their daily tasks, they would receive a surprise gift 
each time their report cards were taken home. 

“Oh, Bobby, what do you suppose our surprise is this time?” asked 
Bettina, as she carried into the house a big package that the postman 
had left. 

“Have patience, little one,” teased Bobby as he unwrapped the pack- 
age. 

“Oh, Bettina, it’s books! exclaimed Bobby. 

“Just what we wanted!” replied Bettina. ‘What are the names of 
the books?” 


“Well, let’s see,”” answered Bobby, and he began to read the titles. 


“AUNT JOY’S NATURE TALKS 
LITTLE SUSIE SLEEP EARS 
LOVE’S ROSES 

TREASURE BOX 


WEE WISDOM’S WAY 
and 
WHITE STOCKINGS and OTHER TALES.” 
“This is the best surprise that we have ever received,” said both 
Bobby and Bettina. 


Perhaps if you bring home a good report card, help Mother with 
the housework, and run errands for Daddy, you too will receive the same 
surprise that Bettina and Bobby received. Tell Mother and Daddy about 


Bettina and Bobby’s gift and the way they earned it. These books can be 
ordered from 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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I sing for joy 
That the day is mine, | 

And with happy words 
My day will shine. 


I choose with care 
\ Lovely thoughts and true, 
And my day is clothed 

In rose and blue. 


I sleep with love 
In my heart for all, 
And awake renewed 


When sunbeams eall. 
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